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This is the governing body of the Mid-Fukien Council of the Church of Christ in China. Tifteen in all, includ- 
en and women. Lefttoright: Rev. Y. S. Lin, General Secret- 


ary. Dr. N. H. Lewis, G. N. Kiu, S. H. Leger, Dr. L. G. Dyer, E. H. Smith, I. D. Wong, W. H. Topping, H. 


M. Wiley, N. ToT; D. H. Ling, T. M. Hsueh, Moderator for 1928. 
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Significance of 1927 to Foochow 
IL. SMirH 


Events have crowded upon one another. Politically, so- 
cially, religiously, 1927 stands out in the history of our work, 
Not only does it mark the eightieth anniversary of the coming of 
the missionaries, butin avery striking way it emphasizes the fruits | 
of their coming. The labors of the early pioneers had no small part 
in making possible these wonderful years in which we are living. 
The truth they preached shall make China some day a great free 
nation. ‘The Gospel preached to the people in those days, the 
Bible they translated, the schools they established, have combined 
to create a new China, calling for better living conditions, better 
education, better morals, better roads, better schoois, a living 
patriotism, larger freedom for women. | 


TheNew Nationalism was another outstanding event of 1927 
as it swept over this province,—full of promise,—full of peril,— 
bringing with it som: of the things for which the missionaries 
have been praying for 80 years,—also some of the things they 
pray most earnestly to be delivered from. 


Under the strong Russian influence brought into the Na- 
tionalist party, persecution marked the year 1927, only second to 
ig00, Subtle aint hiddet Tor the iiicat part, it also led to jooting 
and destruction of churches, schools and hospitals in Itoochow, | 
In the persecution we have experienced again the mighty spirit- 


ual power in the Christian faith, The church has been undoubt- 
edly purified, and individual Christians strengthened and inspired. 


This year of persecution and anti-Christian opposition has 
revealed in a siriking manner the deep vital hold Ciristiamity hasy, , 
to-day on the common people. No sooner were schools and 
chapels closed, and missionaries recailed to the port cities than 
the voice of the people was heard in such expressions as “The 
church is the best friend of the common people,’”’ ““The Christian 
schoois are the best schools in the community; why should they | 
be closed?’? ‘‘I‘he missionaries are the friends of everybody,-— 

there can be no necessity for them to leave,’? ‘“The church has 
done no end of good in this community.’? Christian institutions 
never held a higher place in the estimation of the common people 
than they do at the end of 1927. ‘The work of the Y:M.C.A and 
the Christian hospitals and schools and preachers was never so 
appreciated as when they were threatened by communism, The 
enemy over-reached the mark, and failed to estimate the power 
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of public opinion supporting the church, when it launched its 
attack. This fact will make 1927 notable and outstanding. 


1927 saw the Foochow church come into full autonomy. 

Yo the Chinese church now is given full power to control and 

| direct the work of ihe church in all its branches. Hereafter the 
“~->({ missionaries work under the direction of the Chinese Church to 


which they loyally give their co-operation. ‘This alone is suff- 
cient.to make 1927 a red letter date in the rapidly evolving his- 
tory of the world, That the Christians have risen to the occa- 
| sion nobly, courageously and devotedly, was to be expected; for 
| our Christians are to-day the most enlightened and progressive 
q f group in Chinese society. 


In October at Shanghai, our Congregational churches met 
with the representatives of the Presbyterian churches, the Re- 
formed churches, and many others; and the Church of Christ 
in China took its place in history. ‘This union of one hundred 
& thousand Christians emphasizes the deep desire of the church for 
a national organization. The spirit of fellowship, co-operation, 
and aggressive out-reach of the First National Council of the 
United Church was notable and inspiring. 


The year 1927 has seen many things thus broyght to pass 
for which the past eighty years were the preparation. The year 
1927 saw many advance steps taken that promise mightily to 
mould the events of the coming eighty years. 


The years ahead will be years of stress and strain. ‘They 
will test the wisdom, the devotion, and the spiritual insight of the 
church leaders, We have in these days of persecution and trial 
been living through the days of Gethsemane, the Praetorium 

trial, and Calvary. Some have fled terrified, some have returned 
J to their fishing, some have again denied their Lord. Not a few 


have waited by the sealed tomb until victory came, and the East- 
' er dawn. To-day the church in the upper room awaits Pente- 
cost, and Power. 


A purified church, a humbied church, a praying church, 
faces the new era into which God is leading her. These new re- 
sponsibilities laid upon her must bring a new and sacrificial de- 
votion, issuing in larger giving and renewed zeal and power, rest- 
ing on her dependence on the spiritual resources of God. 
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Reminiscences of Mrs. Woodin 
in her Ninety-second Year 


Saran L. Woopix,—Saysrook, Conn. 


I do not know that the account of our experience in com- 
ing out to China will interest the readers of the Messenger. It 
was, of course, before the day of large ocean steamers, or of the 
Pacific Railroads. We sailed from New York in September, 
1859, on a small clipper ship of 800 tons bound for Hongkong. 
We were 117 days on the trip, not once sighting land. The pro- 

te cess of distilling sea water 
Shad not then been discover- 
ed, and ail our fresh( 
| water was stored ina large 
tank in the hold of the 
ship. Three weeks out 
from New York salt water 
got into the tank, and its 
contents were unusable, 
Some casks of pure water, 
provided for an emergency 
were brought up, but prov- 
cd to be cocoanut oil casks, 
and their contents had to 
go into the ocean, The 
captain assured us that he 
still had a few casks that 
had been on a previous 
voyage. This water had 
been through two chemi- 
cal changes! First becom- 
ing bad, it had become 
yood on the last change. 
He assured us it was now 
the best water in the world, 
as it would never change 
again. We were aHowed 
about three quarters of a 

| tumblerful at each meal,)| 
Mrs. Woodjn But we had to reserve 
from that enough to clean 


| 


“ 


in her ninety-second year 
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our teeth, All the rest of the water was locked up. We had sea 
water for our toilets. When we were becalmed in the sea for 
days with no wind to fill our sails, the captain was most anxious 
lest our water fail us, It held out, however, until we struck a 
typhoon near the Philippines, which gave us a full supply for the 
remainder of the trip. 


- We had as companions on our voyage Mr. and Mrs. C.C, 
Baldwin and their little daughter returning to Foochow after 
their first furlough. Both Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin were fine 
linguists in the Foochow dialect,—so as soon as we were over our 
sea-sickness, Dr, Baldwin arranged to give us reguiar lessons 


every day, and we spent all our forenoons in hard study. It 


Zave us a fine start in Chinese, as he could tell us our mistakes 
as no native could, \Ve always felt very grateful to them. 


Our route was around the Cape of Good Hope. Some of 
our early missionaries went via Cape Horn and were 150 days at 
sea. One of the ladies who took this latter voyage used to say 
that the most comforting words as she iay in her berth were, 
‘‘and there shall be no more sea.”’ 


2 3 
The Beginning of the Mission 
Where the Missionaries first landed in 1847 


Homes of (1) Dr. White, M.E., (2) Dr. C.C. Baldwin, (3) L.B. Peet, 
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Extracts from the Missionary Herald of 1847 
The Foochow Mission Established 


Submitted by Mrs. L. P. Peer 


Messrs. Johnson and Peet, of the Chinese Department, 
(Bangkok), have received permission to proceed to China to en- 
ter some of the wide and inviting fields which God is preparing 
for His people in that empire, ‘The otner branch of the mission 
have given their consent to the transfer, and it may have already 
taken eftect. | 


Canton :—Messrs. Johnson and Peet arrived at Whampoa 
from Bangkok on the 30th of October, and took up their temporary 
abode in Canton on the second of November. Mr. Johnson has 
since gone to Fu-Chau-lu for the purpose of ascertaining its 
advantages as a missionary residence. There is no Protestant 
missionary in that city. 


July, 1847—Letter from Mr. Johnson, January 9, 1847, 
Introductory Remarks—Arrival at Fuh Chau, 


The missions of the Board in China have been hitherto 
confined to Canton and Amoy, | Still it has been the wish of the 
Committee, for some time past, to commence operations in some 
of the more northern ports; but until recently the way has not 
seeined to be open for such an undertaking, but on the arrival 
of Messrs. Johnson and Peet at Canton from Siam, the attention 
of these brethern was directed to Fuh Chau, which lies north of 
Amoy, and south of Ningpo and Shanghai. Waving taken the 
advice of the missionaries at Canton, Mr. Johnson resolved to 
visit this large city, and ascertain from personal inspection the 
expediency of attempting the establishment of another mission 
at that point. Accordingly he left Canton, November 23, for 
Hongkong; whence he sailed November 26, for Fuh Chau in the 
schooner Petrel. This vessel is engaged in the opium trade, and 
Mr, Johnson regretted the necessity of proceeding in her from 
this circumstance ; but he was reduced to the alternative of going 
in such a vessel or not at ail. ‘he Petrel was obliged to return 
to Hongkong in consequence of an accident; and she did not 
finally sail till December 3. After encountering two or three 
heavy gales she reached Amoy December 19. 
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Mr, Johnson left Amoy for Fuh Chau December 22nd; 
and after several detentions, he arrived at the mouth of the 
Min, thirty miles from Fuh Chau, January 1. The narrative 
will be continued in his own language. 


“On the morning of January 2, I proceeded up the river to 
Kuh Chau, which | reached about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
The river Min, on the north side of which the main part of the 
city lies, runs between two lofty ridges of mountains, which ex- 
tend from a long distance above the city to its entrance into the 
ocean, their bases, most of the way, reaching even to the margin 
of this noble stream, The scenery on the Hudson is confessedly 
beautiful and sublime; but in point of beauty, grandeur and sub- 
limity, that of the Min, is, in my opinion, greatly supezior, At 
inany points these mountains are improved nearly to their sum- 
mits, the cultivated spots being vast gardens, with terraces rising 
one above another, almost to the region of the clouds. 


“As we approached Fuh Chau, the mountains, especially on 
the north bank, recede from the river, enclosing between them an 
immense plain of great fertility, which forms the site of this 
large city, ‘Vhis plain, through which peacefully winds the noble 
Min, in conjunction with the majestic mountains nearly encir- 
cling it, constitutes a vast natural amphitheatre, in comparison 
with which the proudest amphitheatres of human construction 
dwindle into insignificance, On this plain are lofty hills, from 
which the prospect is beautiful, grand and impressive, perhaps 
beyond anything | have ever seen elsewhere. What a happy peo- 
ple this might be, if illumined and sanctified by the glorious 
gospel! But [ am the only Protestant missionary in this field, a 
stranger as yet to their prevailing language, and the name of 
Jesus has scarcely been heard by one in ten thousand of its inha- 
bitants, and then only from the lips of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary. 

“On my arrival | went immediately to the residence of the 
British Consul, R. B, Jackson, Esquire, to whom I had letters, 
and by whom [ was politely received, From my landing place 
to his residence, the distance is about three imiles, the greater 
part of it being one continuous, crowded street, from five to six 
feet in width. The Consul’s residence is just within the city 
walls, on a lofty eminence, commanding a prospect of the city 
and surrounding country of surpassing grandeur and beauty.” 
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(On the following Monday, Mr. Johnson removed to the 
house of Captain William Roper, the agent of a mercantile firm 
in Canton, who resides on an island in the suburbs of the city, 
and who has treated our missionary brother with great kindness. 
The reader will be sorry to learn, however, that all the foreign 
residents at Fuh Chau, out of the Consul’s establishment, are en- 
gaged iv the opium trade. ) 


Population—Advantages for a Mission. 


“I feel that this place, owing to its magnitude and its great 
importance in a missionary point of view, must not be deserted; 


and I would cling to the spot, it only by that means | might be_ 


able to make a more impressive appeal to Christians in America 
in its behalf, and be the humble instrument of introducing other 
laborers into this great heid, apparently white for the harvest. 
The city walis of Ful; Chau are supposed to be nearly eight miles 
in circumference; and the enclosed area is most of it covered 
with Chinese dwellings, crowded thickiy together, and filled with 
immortal souls in ignorance Of the only way of salvation, But 
the population in the suburbs is probably nearly, if not quite, 
equal to that within the city walls, The entire population of 
Fuh Chau cannot, it is thought, be less than six hundred thousand 
souls; and I have been informed that by the Chinese themseives 
it is even estimated at miilions, Whatever may be the real num- 
ber of persons congregated here, and rapidly hastening to the 
grave and a miserable eternity, this is certam, that it is vast, and 
consequently must have a powerful claim upon the sympa- 
thies, the prayers, and the efficient aid of the pious in Christian 
iands, and certainly not the least on those in my native land. God 
has apparently brought me hither, and placed me in the midst of 
this great valley of dry bones, a solitary missionary, to utter to 
the Christian public the Macedonian cry, ‘‘Come over and help 
us.” Like most other heathen communities, these perishing 
thousands are too insensible to their danger and their moral ne- 
cessities, to be disposed to plead for the glorious gospel, God’s 
appointed means for the salvation of them that believe, Are 
there no young men in my native land, whose hearts burn with 
holy zeal for God’s glory in the salvation of precious souls, and 
who would count it, not only a duty, but a privilege to come 
hither and unite with me in my humble efforts to communicate to 
this people the knowledge of Jesus Christ ?”’ 
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(Mr. Jolinson says that the dialect spoken in Fuh Chau is 
peculiar, differing so much from that of Amoy as to be ina great 
measure unintelligible to him. Hence he will be obliged to de- 
pend, for the present, on written communications, and on the 
Mandarin, which is extensively understood by the people, He 
hopes, however, that a year’s residence will give him a tolerable 
acquaintance with the common dialect. ) 


“T have already rented a small house for the sum of eighty 
doilars a year. It is now erecting, but is to be finished by the 
17th instant when | hope to enter it. It is within a few rods of 
ny present home, directly in the midst of thousands of the peo- 
ple, and within a short distance of many tens of thousands, yet 
in bondage to sin and Satan. I now know of two or three large 
dweliings on this island that might be rented for from eight to 
twelve dollars a month, ‘The people in I-tuh Chau, in the general, 
appear friendly and well-disposed towards strangers, Labor and 
food are very cheap. and missionary operations might be coz- 
ducted on a large scale, with less expense than at any other of 
the five posts open to foreign residents. Unlike Canton, access 
can be had to every part of the city, both within and without the 
walls; and probably buildings might be rented, and ground leased 
for buildings, in different sections of the city, ‘The climate is 
universally acknowledged to be uncommonly healthy. 1 already 
feel its invigorating influence in my own increased physical and 
intellectual vigor. The thermometer ranges at this season be- 
tween fifty-two and sixty-seven degrees, Sometimes, | am in- 
formed, there is a slight frost.’’ 


October :—Prospect at Fuh Chau—Use of Opium, 


The July Hera'd contained an interesting letter from Mr. 
Johnson, in which he gave an account of his arrival at Fuh Chau, 
the appearance of the city, its population, and the advantages it 
offered for the commencement of the mission. He wrote again, 
under date of March 22, saying that a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with the place had deepened his impressions “in regard to 
its vast importance, and its promise as a missionary field,’?> He 
went thither, not without some apprehension as to the reception 
the people might give him, in consequence of the bad name which 


they have acquired abroad ; but he has suffered no inconvenience 
whatever from this source. 


| Adverting to the considerations which favor the prosecu- 
tion of the missionary work at Fuh Chau, he savs, in the first 
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place, that the expenses of living are moderate; and he thinks 
that a mission can be sustained for about the sum which would 
be required in Siam, “As to personal security,’’ he adds “1 feel 
as safe here as | did ai Bangkok; and as to procuring residence, 
I think that there is likely to be far less difficulty here than we 
encountered there. 


“Judging from present appearances, I see no reason to an- 
ticipate any peculiar opposition to missionary efforts. The prob- 
ability that missionaries will be allowed by the people and their 
rulers peaceably and successfully to prosecute their work in Fuh 
Chau, is far stronger than it was, at the time of the arrival of 
Mr. Robinson and myself in Siam, in July, 1834, that we should 
be able to carry forward our operations in that kingdom; but the 
Lord has not suffered the enemy there, even to this day, serious- 
ly to molest his servants. 


“As respects the new language here spoken, judging from 

my yet limited knowledge of it, | think that it may be acquired 


in about the same time as the dialects elsewhere spoken. It is 
now a fortnight since | commenced the study of it with my 
Chinese teacher. I am enabled already, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to make myself understood by the people around me, and 
conduct family worship in the dialect of this city. This however, 
I could not have done, had it not been for my previous attention 
to other dialects which, though unintelligiblle in Foochow, agree 
with and differ from the language here spoken in accordance with 
some general laws. One cannot be acquainted, to a good degree, 
with any one of the inany dialects spoken in China, without there- 
by being enabled, with much greater ease and rapidity, to acquire 
another, I hope within a year, if favored with health, to be able 
to speak the dialect of this city with as much confidence of being 
understood, as I did the Amoy dialect on leaving Bangkok, and 
even more. The advantages for speedy acquisition of a correct 
mode Of speaking in Chinese within the empire, are vastly super- 
ior to those enjoyed in Siam, or any place out of China,” 


(Mr. Johnson subsequently wrote, under date of April 10, 
confirming his previous statements as to the favorable position of 
Fuh Chau for missionary operations. The following paragraph 
from the letter presents a sad picture of the evils arising from 
the use of opium in that city.) 


‘Although Fuh Chau has a distinguished reputation in a 
,literary point of view, having many eminent scholars; and 
although the mass of the people are uncommonly literary, for 
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China; they are wholly ignorant of the purifying, ennobling and 
soul-saving truths of the gospel. ‘The destructive and demoraliz- 
ing influence of the opium trade has in but a few places, perhaps, 
been felt to a greater degree than here, It is supposed by intelli- 
gent individuals that not less than one half of the male population 
of this city are more or less enslaved to the use of opium; an ap- 
palling and melancholy fact! Nothing apparently but the triumph 
of the gospel over sin in its various torms can save this people 
and the rest of China from temporal and eternal ruin. but how 
few are the Jaborers compared with the immensity of the field! 


The Lord graciously condescend to send forth laborers into his 
harvest. | 


‘“My impression is, that there is no point in China where 
missionaries might labor with more hope of success in their work 
than in this great city and its neighborhood, Peculiar circum- 
stances have drawn the attention of politicians and the Christian 
community to other places in the empire, much inferior in popu- 
lation, and perhaps also less important from a missionary point 
of view; while these hundreds of thousands of precious souls 
have been going down to death, forgotten and unknown. 

Chau,—December 1847.”’ 


A letter has been received from Mr, Johnson, dated 
August 14, from which it appears that he is much encouraged in 
his work. “Everywhere”, he says, “he is kindly received.’’? The 
government is aware of his being in Fuh Chau, but makes no 
objection to his labors. Several of the inferior magistrates, in- 
deed, have made friendly calls upon him, The demand for books 
is such that it is not safe or wise to attempt to distribute them 
on the principal streets. “I am beginning,’ Mr. Johnson adds, 
“‘to publish orally the tidings of salvation with the hope of being 
in some degree understood. In my little family, the message is 
listened to with apparent increasing seriousness at our morning 
and evening worship. I have commenced a Sabbath service in > 
my house, in the hope of drawing in some of my neighbors and 
others to hear the Word’’. Mr, Johnson still receives many acts 
of kindness from the English Consul, R. B. Jackson, Esquire, 
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The American Board Compound from the Black Pagoda 

In the center of the picture towers the White Pagoda shadow- 

ing representatives of many religions. Immediately in front of the 
Pagoda lies our Woman’s Hospital. To the left is the Men’s Hos- 
pital with its many arched porches, and the residences of the mis- 
sionaries. Outside our compound is the Buddhist Temple adjoining 
the White Pagoda and a Buddhist and Taoist Temple on the hill, 
At the extreme left is the curved roof of an old Confucian Temple. 


From the White Pagoda 
A section of the compound showing the Shrader, Leger 
and Christian residences. | 
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Reminiscences of Christian Work 


in the Diongloh Field 
to 1900 
Pastor Dine CUNG SIENG 


For 35 years Pastor of the Diongloh City Church 


Although the first missionary came to Foochow in 1847 
no work was started in the Diongloh District until 1863. In that 
year both the American Board and the Methodists sent Evangel- 


ists to Diongloh City from Foochow, ‘The Methodists rented 
a house near the yamen inside the city wall, but the American 


Boarders rented a house outside the city wall, near the Scuth 
Gate Bridge. Very soon however, the three Missions working 
in North Fukien (Methodist, American Board, and Church 
Mission Society ), decided to divide up the field to prevent over- 
lapping. The Diongloh District fell to the American Board, 
and the Methodists withdrew their two workers, whose names 
were Iek Ing Huang, and Hu Bo Mi. 


May 30th, 1863, was a great day for the American Board- 
ers in Diongloh, for on this day the first church was organized. 
Seven members were baptized and received into the Church, Mr. 
Baldwin conducting the Communion Service, and Mr. Peet the 
Baptismal Service, Later in the same year (the 9th of the 12th 
moon), Mr. Hartwell baptized additional Christians. Mr. Bald- 
win assisted in the work during that year, but Mr. Hartwell 
was miost regular in attending to the Evangelistic work, selling 
tracts. etc. at the newly established Church, where Mr. Sing Cieu | 
Cing was placed as the first regular preacher. 


During the ’7os this Church had two noted preachers, Mr, 
Nga Nguong Sing, and Mr. Lau Maing Sik, the latter being 
father-in-law, of the present pastor (Ding Cung Sieng).and the 
man after whom our largest Foochow City Church is named 
(Lau Memorial Church). There was only one other preacher 
appointed to this church before the present pastor took up his 
duties in 1893, (Ling Go Chung, from 1887-1893). Pastor 
Ding in 1393 moved the Church from the place outside the city 
wall (Dung Ging), to a rented house near the yamen inside the 
a, where the present up-to-date public reading room now 
stands. 
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Here they had their ups and downs, and once the 
church door was broken in by a mob breaking up the worship; 
after three years the Church was moved to where the pastor now 
lives, where services were conducted for many years before the 
present fine modern church building was erected. 


During the ’g9s great advance was made in evangelistic 
work in spite of some persecution. In 1895 the City Church had 
over a hundred members, and became self-supporting. ‘Ihe 
pastor was ordained in this year #t the request of the congrega- 
tion. Mr, Hubbard had come to live at Pagoda in 1891 to 
superintend the growing work, and Dr. Whitney who lived at 
Pagoda Anchorage used to come over to Diongloh City regularly 
to hold medical clinics,—the patients running anywhere from 
thirty to one hundred. 


~Work had been carried on throughout the District as well as 
in Diongloh City. Lang-puo in the Ku-seu valley had been opened 
up inthe early ’60s by Rev, and Mrs. L. B. Peet and preacher Li 
and his daughter, the mother of the Director General of Posts of 
China. From this littlevillage came two future pastors, nad two 
able teachers in Foochow College ;these four boys being sons of the 
first Lang-puo preacher, Ling Cai Huo who died in 1902. The 
widow is still living, ‘his work grew into the self-supporting 
church at Ku-seu intgos. Many of our present churches were 
opened in the ’80s, viz. Sharp Peak. Mui-hua, Kang-cheng, and 
Gang-dong Ga. Inthe ’yos the Church wonderfully flourished in 
the whole dis-trict. In one year (1896) no less than nineteen new 
churches and schools were established. Besides Mr, Hubbard and 
Dr. Whitney, Miss Borts and Miss Osborne were assisting in 
the work. Mr. Hubbard had established the first Christian 
Endeavour in China in 1885. He now established Societies 
in all the churches and scheols everywhere, which greatly add- 
ed to the interest. Pastor Ding of the City Church also used to 
tour the country, assisting the preachers and helping Miss 
Osborne examine the schools. ‘There was a tine women’s work 
at Pagoda where there was a Woman's Boarding School. In 1898, 
there were twenty-nine organized churches in the District, and 
thirty-two schools. (Pupils: 507 boys, and 149 girls). By 
1900 five places were self-supporting: viz. Diongloh, Ku-seu, 
Mui-hua, Sharp Peak, and long-muong. We give thanks to 


a the great blessings poured out on the churches in those 
ays, 
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DIONGLOH 
(1) Houghton Hall, Boys’ School | 
(2) Abbie B. Child Memorial School Dormitory. 
(3) Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Topping. 
(4) Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Rinden. 
(5) Abbie B. Child School Recitation Hall. 


(6) Residnce of Miss Ward and Miss Houston. 
(7) Woman’s School. 


Diongloh Boys’ Boarding School 
W. H. Torpine 


_ In 1914 Rev. F. P. Beach organized this school. from a 
lower Primary school. During the first few years the school met 
| at various places, first in the City Pastor’s home, then in a rent- 


f ed house, and in rented Ancestral Halls. In i916 a recitation 
f | hall was built for four classes, the gift largely of Rev. Dwight 
* Goddard but the boys still lived in temples. In 1921 the present 
q splendid and commodious building, Houghton Hall, was erect- 


ed, the gift of the Church of the Redeemer in New Haven, and 
called after Dr. Houghton, pastor of that church, There are 
rooms in the dormitories to accommodate a hundred students, 


also class rooms on the first floor, and kitchen and dining room 
in the basement, 
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We have had as many as eighty-three boarders in this 
school. The Rugby Congregatianal Church Sunday-School of 
Brooklyn has given us annuallya special gift for the Scholarship 
Aid fund for needy and-werthy boys. Of the cne hundred and 
two graduates cf the school, tost of them have gone to Foochow 
for further study. We started the Junior Middle School Depart- 
ment in 1922 and the graduates now enter the Senior Middle 
Schools in Foochow or go to the Seminary. From these we look 
forward for our future workers, preachers, teachers, etc. We 
made application for the registration of the school with the Na- 
tionalist government, in 1927, but have not yet had a reply from 
the government authorities. 


_ The Abbie B, Child M emorial School for Girls 


duypa 8S. 


Vee 


The Abbie B. Child 
Memorial School for Girls 
was first started by Mrs. 
Hubbard and Miss Borts 
(Mrs, Bliss) at Pagoda. 
Later under Miss Harriet 
# Osborne and Miss Evelyn 
4 \Worthley, now Mrs, C. M. 
=| Lacey Sites, it was moved 
to anewly erected building 
about a mile fromDiongloh. 
There it remained until 
11917, when Miss Laura 
Ward, then in charge, mov- 
Jed it back into the town, so 
m. jus to have all the W.b M., 
work more conveniently’ 
femmes centralized. Here it con- 
tinued in a crowded Chin- 
building until 1920 
iwhen the former W.B.M. 


expansion has been 
: the splendid new dormitory 
S'nto which the girls moved 

“from the dark and crowd- 
ed old building in January 


Street Scene in Diongloh | 1920, 
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The school started with only the primary grades, In 1920 
the full Higher Primary course was added. On January Oth of 
this year, the first class to finish the three years Junior Middle 
School, graduated with honors, ‘The school has applied for re- 
gistration under the Provincial Educational Bureau, 


The Diong-loh Kindergarten 


Mrs. C. L. 

‘This kindergarten was started eleven years ago, upon what 
might almost have been termed an impulse, an imperative desire 
to substitute joy and hope, and a glimpse of the Life Abundant, 
for the squalor and sordid emptiness which seemed to be the lot 
of so many little children. At first it was little more than a day 
nursery; now, with the growth of the kindergarten movement, 
we are able to have two qualified teachers; but the motive has 
been the same, and beautifully has it been put into etfect through 
the truly Christian spirit of our Chinese workers. In the midst 
of the problems and confusion of the anxious times, the kinder- 
garten goes On its quiet, joyous way, and an hour spent in its 
sunny atmosphere brings a sense of rest, of. calmer thoughtful- 
ness, and of faith renewed. 

The new building, finished over a year ago, stands just 
opposite the village church, and provides needed room for Sun- 
day School, children’s services, committee meetings, etc, The 
kindergarten room has been strikingly decorated in landscape 
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effect, with flowers, animals, and playing children, by a Chinese 
artist, a teacher in the Boys’ Boarding School, This decoration, 
which is really a remarkable bit of work, has proved a great 


source of delight to our Chinese neighbors, as well as to the child- 
ren themselves. 


Kate C, Woodhull Hospital Foochow 


Hazet M. Atwoop 


1926 is the second class to graduate from our school of 
nursing, but the first to take the entire course. Their course was 
started by a term at Wenshan because of lack of room in our 
cramped quarters inthe Men’s Hospital. In January 1924 three 
of the six students came to the hospital to work, while the other 
three went home to await the opening of the new Woman’s 
Hospital, On May Ist, 1924, we moved into our own fine new 
hospital building. 

Of the five graduates of this class one is starting presently 
for_ New Foochow, Sarawak, North-west Borneo, to be married, 


and the other four have good positions, one in our own hospital, one 
with Dr. Gillette at Pagoda Anchorage, one as a school nurse at 
the Woman’s Bible School, and one in a private hospital and 
school at Hok Ang about a day’s journey up the coast from 


Foochow, At present we have eight graduates from the school 
and sixteen student nurses, 


The Class of 1926 
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The First Forty Years of the Foochow Mission 


8S. 


Thirteen years before Foochow was opened for foreign 
residence, Rev. Siephen Jolinson was sent to Siam to prepare, 
Rey. and Mrs, L. b. Peet joined him in 1839 and together they 
started for Fukien in 1846, Mr. Johnson Janded in Foochow on 
January 2nd 1847, while Mr. Peet was delayed in Amoy and ar- 
rived in Foochow in September on the same opium lorcha that 
brought Mr. Collins and Mr. and Mrs. White of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. 


In r867, Jane Peet was sent by the American Board, 
its first unmarried woman missionary to Foochow, She was 
later married to Rev, John Macgowan and made her home in 
Amoy, Of these early days she wrote, ‘‘My father was made 
treasurer and had a long, trying trip to Sharp Peak in the little 
Chinese boats to get money from the captains on the opium ships 
anchored there. On these trips mother would spend the whole 

: night in prayer that he might be returned to us in safety. Mr. 

Fast of the Swedish Mission lost his life on one such trip for 

: money. I1is boat was boarded by pirates and he, in trying to de- 
fend himself, was wounded, pushed overboard and drowned,” 
This ended the Swedish work in Fukien. 


At first the missionaries were allowed to live only on the 
little Middle Island in the river, that links the ‘Bridge of Ten 
Thousand Ages’’. Mrs. Macgowan tells of their experience in a 
great flood, ‘My father end I were standing on the porch watch- 
ing the surging yellow waters as they swept past our house. 
Suddenly he grasped my hand and pulled me in Just in time, as 
he saw'a large raft of logs coming toward the house. The raft 
struck the verandah with great force and it at once was torn from_ 
the house and floated down the river. For a few moments none 
of us spoke; then my father broke the silence with ‘Thank God 
we are all safe’. Mother was full of sorrow because on this ver- 
andah were several boxes containing ali our winter clothing and 
all her home letters. Chinese boatmen were watching to seize 
the boxes and appropriate the contents. We were later able to 
secure some of the garments by paying a large price for them...... 
Rain or shine at eleven o’clock my father went daily to the little 
chapel not far from our house to tell ‘the old, old story’ toa 
crown of curious, open-mouthed listeners. The seed sown then 
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did not bear fruit for ten long years.’’ The first baptism was of 
Mr. Doolittle’s teacher in 1856. Six more were baptized in 1857, 
Included in that company was Mr. Sing, head teacher in Foochow 
College until 1904. ee 

When we think of their hardships we little wonder that 
during the year 1856 *Mrs. Peet and Mrs, Doolittle both died in 
Foochow and Rev. Seneca Cummings in America. His funeral 
took place on the very day set for their sailing to return to Foo- 
chow, His last words were in Chinese, preaching to the people. | 
He gave as his reason for coming to China that he could not pray 
for them unless he was willing to give them the Gospel. My 
aunt, Abby Cummings, during the thirty long years of suffering 
from disease contracted during the first term of service, often re- 
peated to us. “China for Christ, count not the price.’’ 

Rev, and Mrs. Cummings had been sent out with Dr. and 
Mrs, C. C. Baldwin and Rev, W. L. Richards to reinforce the 
new mission in 1848. In 1849 Mr, Cummings rented premises 
on South Side near the present Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and 
built the first mission house. ‘This was later sold to the business 
community, In 1850 Mr, Richards after much difficulty secured 
premises at Wenshan (then called Ponasang), where two resid- 
ences were built, Mr, Richards was so worn out that he died on 
his way home to America, In 1861, with the help of Mr. Uong 
Bing Sing (later a teacher in the Chinese Navy for which Foo- 
chow supplies over g0% of its members) my father, Rev. 
Charles Hartwell, began the purchase of the Peace St. Compound 
inside the walied city of Foochow. It was this compound that 
Secretary Patton on his 
visit here called the most 
beautifully-located mis- 
sion compound he had 
ever seen, : 

Rev. and Mrs. Simeon 
L..Woodin joined the Mis- 
sion in 1860. She alone 
of all that early group 
is still living; she is 
with her son in Saybrook, 
Connecticut, In 1862 Mr, 
Hartwell and Mr. Woodin 
7 each built a house in the 
Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages city compound, 


*Mrs. Peet spent 7 years in Siam and to in China without furlough, 
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In 1862 Mr, Peet began work in the Dicngloh field. His 
daughter, Mrs, Geo. H. Hubbard, and Mr. Hubbard continued 
his work during their forty years in China, On the hill behind 
Langpuo village was a pine tree where for many years, Mr. Peet 
used to retire in the early morning to pray for the corversion of 
China. The example of the early missionaries led the church to 
have great faith in prayer. At one time when Mr, Peet had gone 
to the cemetery to select a burial place for his little son, three 
Chinese Christians met to pray for his life. So sure were they 
that their prayer would be answered they assured the anxious 
mother she neec not fear, for her son would recover and return 
to Foochow to work. Both prophesies were fulfilled and Rev, 
Lyman P. Peet returned in 1888 and is still at work in Foochow. 


Rev. Justus Doolittle arrived in 1850 and opened a boys’ 
school in 1853 which grew into loochow College. His great 
contribution was the two volume work, ‘“The Social Life of the 
Chinese” which for many years has been a source-book for the 
study of the customs in South China, 


It was in Foochow during these years that the ‘‘Chinese 
Recorder’? was started, which still is contributing so much to 
making China known to the world under the editorship of Dr, 
Rawlinson, our American Board missionary in Shanghai. 


Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin devoted their lives largely to liter- 
ary work. They compiled the larger part of the dictionary of 
the Foochow dialect, and prepared the ‘‘Manual of Foochow 
Dialect” used by all missionaries since. 


Revs, Baldwin and Hartwell were our representatives on 
the committee for the translation of the New Testament and 
Revs. Baldwin and Woodin for the Oid Testament. Evan- 
gelist Burns, Miss Newton, Dr. Waiker, and Mr. Hartwell 
translated and composed many hymns. Mrs. Baldwin made a 
geography and Mr. Woodin an arithmetic. Dr. Osgood and Dr. 
Whitney translated Gray’s Anatomy and two Physiologies. 


In 1854 Mrs, Doolittle took three little girls into her home 
to live. Later they were taken into the home of Mrs, Hartwell, 
from whose home they were married. The children of these 
three girls became influential in Chinese history. One son had 
charge of the Ammunition Depot in Peking during the siege by 
the Boxers, By sympathetic manipulation of the ammunition as 
given out he so hindered the attack that he had no small share in 
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saving the lives of the besieged Legations. Thus did the mis- 
sionary service to little helpless girls bear fruit 1n world history, 


: Medical work was begun by Dr. D. W. Osgood at Pona- 
sang in 1870, This has grown into the large Foochow Missionary 
Hospital under Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear. Dr, Whitney opened med- 
ical work in 1877 at Shaowu. 


To Mrs. Baldwin belongs the honor of reopening the girls 
| school now known as Wenshan. Jane Peet came out in 1867, 
1 . but soon married Mr. Macgowan of Amoy, and Miss Payson ar- 
q rived in 1869. She served ten years, Miss Claghorn came in 
} 1872 to assist Miss Payson, but soon married Dr. J. E. ‘Walker 
| who also came that year and they gave their lives to opening the 
Shaowu field. | 


In 1878 the coming of Miss Ella J. Newton gave a won- 
derful impetus to the work for girls. Wiuth the help of Mrs. 
Hartwell she became very proficient in the language and, with 
her associate Miss Garretson, was instrumental in developing the 
school and greatly increasing the plant, Both are buried in the — 
little American Cemetery here in loochow. 


Mr. Woodin opened work in the Inghok station in 1864 and 
continued the work there for 30 years. besides work in Inghok 
to him belongs the honor of being the first to explore the great 
interior regions of the province. With him went Mr. Ding, one 
of our first two ordained pastors. Ile said, ‘Mr. Woodin asked 
me: ‘Are you willing to go?’ I could talk a little of the several 
dialects and was young and strong. At Kienningfu papers were 
posted against us. ‘The foreign devil has come; seize him first 
and then kill him’. Some said, ‘The foreigners carry pistols’. 
‘Others said,’ No. Mr, Woodin said, ‘How do you know I do 
not?’ We finally took refuge in an inn although the owner said, 
‘They will pull dows my house if you do not leave.’ Early next 
morning we rOse to go to the boat on the river, Through the 
streets they were beating gongs to cail the people together, crying 
out, ‘Beat them but do not kill them’. We finally all reached the 
boat and got away down river. Afterwards we went to Shaowu 
and explored all that region together.”’ 


: The year 1884 opened a new era in the Mission history, 
For the second time the Mission received large reinforcements. 
Seven new workers came from America. Two were the children 
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of the Mission. Mrs. Nellie Peet Hubbard and the writer of 
these notes. Rev. George H. Hubbard and Mrs, Hubbard’s 
Mother, Mrs. Peet, Dr. and Miss Woodhull and Miss Elsie Gar- 
retson were the others, The story of their forty years of ser- 
vice must be reserved for a later article. The growth of 
the church, the expansion of Christian enterprises through Christ- 
ian Endeavor, Y.M.C.A., Orphanage work, and Educationai ex- 
pansion all make a fascinating story, but all root back in the 
sacrifice, the hardships, the travail of soul, the dangers endured, 
and the vision and prayers of these pioneers whose names we 
have lovingly recorded in this brief sketch of the first forty years 
of the Foochow Mission, ‘They rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them’. 


Union Christian Woman’s School of Industrial Arts 
Emity S. HARTWELL 


After the revolution of 1911, Miss Wiley and I began relief 
work forthe Manchus. On furlough, Beacon Hill Farm Associa- 
tion was organized by me, with Mrs, Douglas Smith Treasurer, 
which, besides reliet, raised funds for the Dr. Cordelia A Green 
Memorial Industrial School building and a farm site. Later Miss 
Lambert of the C.M.S,-Mission proposed tothe Fukien Christian 
Educational Association at Kuliang mountain opening a union 
school for the field women and girls of the plain. In response 
each of the three missions appointed two missionaries and two 
Chinese to represent them, These members now constitute the 
Board of Management of the school. 


The respective Home Boards were requested to take on this 
work, These Boards appointed representatives as trustees who 
have incorporated under the name Union Christian Woman's 
School of Industrial Arts. Miss Amy Wolfe 1s appointed by the 
Church of England Missions to be their representative on her 
return from furlough. Miss Adams of the W.F.M.S. arranged 
the use for ten years of a home well adapted for this work, The 
school building which includes shop as well as recitation rooms, 
dormitory and large sewing room, is nearing completion. The 
purpose is to give Christian instruction together with primary and 
practical education in three departments, Public Health, Indus- 
trial Arts and Agriculture. It is hoped Miss Amy Wolfe may 
be here and the work open next year, | 
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Devolution in the Focchow Mission 


W. H. Topeina 


There are three principles involved in the theory of De- 
volution: 1. The Primacy of Fellowship. 2. Temporary For- 
eign Control. 3. Ultimate Chinese Control. 


1. The Primacy of Fellowship. “1 call you not servants but 
friends’’, expresses for us the only constitution required by the 
first generation of Christians, Friendly fellowship must still 
take first place, regardless of who is in coutrol. Where sym- 
pathetic fellowship between Ioreign and Chinese worker is mar- 
red, the most excellent type of organization is futile; but where 
that fellowship is kept fresh and always given the primacy, great 
things can be accomplished even under a faulty organization, 
All the changing of our Church organization presupposes this 
fundamental basis of mutual Freedom and Fellowship, without 
which no constitution, however up-to-date, would get us any- 
where. 


f - However, our emphasis on fellowship must not blind us 
as to the necessity of some sort of organization. Dr, Speer 
| pointed out at the Atlantic City Conference, the dangers of think- 
1 ing of the Christian Church as, “A Christian spirit diffused 
| through society, but not requiring any organization—how soon it 
would evaporate and disappear as a force even in the life of the 
individual.’’ In the beginning of missionary work little organiza- 
tion was necessary, but we are in the third generation of Chinese 


Ciristians, who must take over responsibilities formerly carried 
by foreigners. 


2. Temporary Foreign Control does not mean that in the pre- 
liminary stage the Chinese had no “‘say’’ in what was being done. 
It is only possible to state here a few typical cases to show how 
much part the Chinese took. ‘The first missionary came to 
_Foochow in 1847. Ten years later (1857) the first Christian was 
baptized by Mr. Dooiittle and the communiom was administired 
| by Mr. Hartwell The Chinese Christians were consulted by the 
| foreigners from the start. Pastor Ding Cung Sieng, who has 
) been in the Diongloh Field since the ’80s, told the writer, that 
" , Mr, Hartwell never made any important decisions in those days 
tT ‘without consultation with the Chinese workers. We also have 
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Chinese /nitiative from the very beginning. In 1882 Dr. Walker 
found learners ina village twenty miles below Shaowu. the work 
of a member of the Yang-ching-kang Church. ‘This learner was 
a Chinese doctor who went to Dr. Whitney to buy medicine, After 
finishing the sale Dr. Whitney said ‘‘These are for healing the 
body, but the healing of the soul is far more important,”? He be- 
came very earnest in telling his family and friends the truth. A 


by any foreigner”. The Church at Hing-se-hung (Anglican) near 
| was also started 
exactly this way in the 
70S, and in :881 reported 
one hundred and _ thirty 
Christians, Again the 
Management of Church 
work was carried on by 
Chinese groups, In 1884 
the Anglicans report thirty- 
eight schools, and say, 
“The management of them 
is in the hands of District 
Councils, or of the mis- 
sionary if there is no Coun- 
cil.” In 1887 the Metho- 
dists report: “Each Church 
selects one or more official 
members to the Hok- 
chiang District Council— 
over forty present’, In 
igoo Dr, L. Beard 
writes: ‘‘Responsibility 
has been largely placed 
upon the Chinese pastors 
and Preachers, and no im- 
portant step is taken in 
any of the Churches (Con- 
gregationalist ) without the 
sanction of this Body”, 


Two country lads of: Fukien 


church of tcn members was organized, an “Illustration of the 
blessing of God on the labors of a native Christian. unassisted 
FIRE BASKETS FOR COLD HANDS | 
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Ultimate Chinese Control will make it impossible to speak of 
a Chinese group giving their ‘‘sanction” to a foreign group, be- 
cause the Chinese group 


ee 
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ON THE INGTAI RIVE 


On the bank of the Ingtai river stands 
this little native school building in the vil- 
lage of Gu Kan. Here year after year the 
boys of the village begin their education. 
The influence of this school is widespread. 
From this village outstanding men have been 
going for generations into government ser- 
| vice, into the Christian ministry, Postal Ser- 
vice, Customs, Navy, Telegraph—All over 
the East. 


If a litile village school like this has such 
potentialities what can we not expect from 
our Christian schools? 


| the end is not yet, 


will itself“make the fintal 
decision, At the National 
Christian Conference in 
shanghai (1922), Mr. J. 
H, Oldham said: ‘So 
long as foreigners, make 
the decisions, we shall put 
a foreign stamp on _it 
(the church), We can’t 
do anything eise. When 


| Chinese make the deci- 


sions, they will put a 
Chinese stamp on it. They 
can't do anything else.” 
In recent years the Foo- 
chow Mission has been 
trying to transfer this 


ma) power of making the de- 


cisions, from the Foreign 
Group to the Chinese 
Group. Four very elab- 
orate Church Constitu- 


tions have been passed 


upon in succession (viz, 


| in 1912, 1921, 1925, and 


1927 respectively), and 
We 
have however gone quite 
a way. The power of 
making the decisions was 
first placed in Church 
Boards, the members of 
which were appointed 
partly by the Foreign 
Group (Mission) and 
partly by the Chinese 
Group (Church). Our 
last (1927) Constitution 
gives the Chinese group 
the right to appoint all the 
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members of these Boards which have control of all Evangelistic, 
Educational and Medical work. It also gives the Boards greater 
powers than they exercised before, such as preparing the finan- 
cial estimates for general work, the calls for new missionaries, 
recalls for missionaries from furlough, and the appointment of 
missionaries to work, ‘This Constitution also makes us a branch 
of the Church of Christ in China, an organization of 120,000 
Christians, or about one-third of the Christians in China, 


4. That Control carries with it heavy responsibilities, and u!timate 
Control carries with it the implication of ultimate responsibility 
(financial and otherwise), is a truth which few now will deny, 
Our Foochow Church makes no claim to have reached the final 
goal. The Chinese General Secretary in the 1927 meeting of the 
Synod emphasized the fact that we are still a _Chinese-Foreign 
Church, Our constitution calls for a Foreign Associate (not 
Assistant ) General Secretary, and other foreign officers: also for 
a specific number of foreigners on all Boards of Managers, In 
the final stage there may be foreigners in office on Boards of 
Managers, but it wiil not be made obligatory. The positions of 
foreigners is however the very reverse to what it was twenty _ 


A DAY SCHOOL AT SANG GAING 
G. M. Newell on the left. 
Most of the churches have in connection with them a four year 
primary school giving a general education under Christian auspices includ- 
ng some teaching of religion. There are between 1590 fo 2000 students in 
these schools, 
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years ago: then foreigners consulted with and got the sanction of 
‘the Chinese before making the decisions, now the Chinese consult 


with and get the sanction of foreigners before making the deci- 
SIONS. 


Those of us who have been working on some of these 
Boards with the Chinese during these days can all bear witness 
to the fine spirit of Christian Fellowship shown by them toward 
us. During these days when they all run the risk of being called 
‘The running dogs of Foreigners’, they have proven the power 
of friendship. In sucha fellowship great things are possible. 
During the present turmoil and confusion we ‘‘Do not ask to see 
the distant scene’’, but we venture forth in the faith that we will 


receive the insight and vision we need for guidance from day to 
day. 


The Min River 
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Ingtai Boys’ Academy 


Opened in 1905 as a small primary school, it has grown slowly thru 
the years, reaching a maximum enrollment of 104. The present principal 
of the school, Mr. Ding Sing Ming, is a good example of the earnest spirit 
of our graduates willing to serve where opportunity calls and measuring 
up to the responsibilities. 

This is the only school of middle grade in the entire Ingtai district 
and gives Christian education a unique and commanding influence, 

The past has been rewarding beyond our expectations. 

. The future is full of promise. 


Woman's School, Ingtai 
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Foochow Collece 


Founded 1853. Temporarily closed because of the loss of two buildings by 
fire. Last term the students in both Junior and Senior Schools numbered 
312, The Chinese faculty numbered 36 and the foreign faculty 3. : 


| Kindergarten Training School 
Founded by Methodist, Congregational, and Anglican Missions, with the 
first graduating class in 1918 Swings, slides, flower gardens, sunken 
lawns, and reckery hidden behind high walls in the heart of the old city,— 
a real kindergarden for hundreds of children, big sisters, mothers and 
grandmothers, There is a faculty of five. earnestiy training sixteen Christ- 
1an girls toge out to make more such kindergartens and more better homes. 


Union 
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Pupils and Poinsettias 
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The Covered Walk: The Students’ Gift to the Schoul 
WEN SHAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
Founded 1854. The two departments, Primary and High School, have an 
enrollment of 200 students. The Chinese faculty numbers 17, foreign | 
Caculty 3. 
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The Foochow Congregational Church in the New Era 
Rev. Y.S. Lin, General Secretary 


Outline. 


1. The Chief Factors in the New Era Movement, 
a. The New Civilization Movement (1916-1921 ) 
b. The Anti-Religion Movement (1922-1924) 
ec, The Anti-Imperialism Movement (1924) 
d. ‘The Nationalist Movement ~ (1924) 


2 ‘Ihe Influence of the New Era Movement on the Church, 
a. It has drawn general attention to the Church, 
b. It has brought strong helpers to the Church, 
c. It has stimulated the Church to self-examination, 
d. It has stimulated the Church to independent ac- 
tivity, 


3. Outline of a plan for the Congregational Church in the 
New Era, 


It must be more thoroughly Christian, 
It must be more completely Chinese, 


It must emphasize co-operation and mutual help. 
It must have professionally trained leaders, 

. It must have voluntary lay workers. 

It must emphasize democracy and fellowship. 

It must emphasize the rural church. 

It must solve the financial probiem. 


TR 


I. The Chief Factors in the New Era Movement.. 


It is over a hundred years since Protestant Christianity 
was first introduced into China, but it is within the last ten years 
that changes of popular thinking in China have been most marked, 
Within that time many great movemeitts have appeared, and 
their direct and indirect relationship to Christianity is important. 
In this brief introduction, an attempt will be made to give an ob- 
jective statement of what these movements are, rather than a 
subjective or critical statement of their value. Furthermore, the 
emphasis will be on the currents of thinking, rather than on the 
expression of the new ideas in practice; on opinions and _ ideals, 
rather than on the turmoil they have caused in practical life. 
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a. The New Civilization Movement (1916-1921) 


|. ACritical Attitude, This movement has emphasized 
the critical attitude towards all kinds of social, political, religious | 
and literary questions. Nothing 1s taken for granted. Every-, | 


thing is to be investigated, re-evaluation is demanded all’ \ 
along the line. 


2. An Open-Minded Atiitude. All kinds of new thoughts 
and proposals are brought forward, and the new in art, in litera- 
ture, and in religious faith are welcomed. Much attention is given 
to the old as well, and whatever has permanent value is not lack- 
ing for energetic advocates, 


3. The Scientific Spirit, Science is to be substituted for 
superstition, and the customs and habits of several thousand years 
are to be criticized and judged from the standpoint of science, 


4. The Democratic Spirit, Emphasis on democracy has 
meant an attack on autocracy in politics, and the acceptance of 
the principle of equality. ‘his affects not only politics, but is 
taken as a basic principle in discussing the family and all kinds 
of social problems, 


5. Enphasis on Social Problems. Other movements have 
stressed political reform as a meafis to improving social condi- 
tions, and even sometimes treated politics as independent of so- 
ciety. This New Civilization movement undertakes to deal with 

social reform directly. 


b, The Anti-Religion Movement (1922-1924) 


The Anti-Religion Movement of 1922 and the Anti-Christ- 
ian Movement of 1924, although differing in externals, are fund- 
amentally the same. In fact, the real objective of the Anti-Reli- 
gion Movement, from the beginning, was Christianity. 


| Opinions expressed by the Anti-Religion Movement. 
First.—Religion is fundamentally conservative, merely following 
the past and of no assistance in intellectual progress, Second.— 
Religion divides people into sects and parties, which quarrel among 
themselves, and hinder the unity and harmony of mankind. Third- 
Religion is a superstitions belief in gods and devils, and hinders 
scientific progress, Fourth.—Religion produces habits of depend~ 
ence, and destroys the spirit of independence. /ifth.—Religion 
represses individuality, and prevents the full development of 
man’s natural endowments. 
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2. Opinions expressed by ihe Anti-Christian Movement. 
First,—Christianity is the “rearguard’’, or supporting philosophy 
of capitalism. Second.—Christianity is the vanguard of imper- 
ialism, Third.—Christianity is superstition. Fourth,—It involves 
cultural aggression. Fifth.—It is opposed to patriotism. 


c. The Movement against Imperialism (1924) 


This emphasized two things, namely, abrogation of the 
Unequal Treaties, and the need to unite with all oppressed peo- 
ples in resisting imperialism, 


d. The Nationalist Movement (1924) 


This movement advocates (1) National sovereignty, which 
must not be infringed upon by foreigners. (2) National weaith 
which must not be plundered by foreigners. (3) National cul- 
ture which must not be despoiled by foreigners. 


Concrete expression of these aims is seen in the agitation 
for (1) abrogation of extra-territoriality ; (2) abrogation of the 
Unequal Treaties; (3) taking back control of the Customs; and 


(4) gaining control of schools managed by foreigners in China, 


IL. The Influence of the New Era Movement on the Church 


In looking back over the past, the proportion of pessimism 
and optimism varies with the atlitude and viewpoint of the observ- 
er, In looking forward into the future the proportion between 
these two is affected largely by the success or failure of one’s 
efforts, In an attempt to estimate the past and future influence 
of the New Civilization Movement on Christianity in this coun- 
try, we will present a few points on the optimistic side. 


has drawn general attention to the Church, Christ- 
janity entered China more than a hundred years ago. From the 


standpoint of its reception by the Chinese people its history can 
be divided into three periods: namely, one of active opposition, 
one of disparagement and one of indifference, ‘This latter period 
dates from the Boxer times (1900) to about ten years ago. ‘here 
was little opposition and at the same time little support from the 
Chinese people. The Church could go on its way and no one 
cared whether it lived or died. ‘his was the most hopeless, the 
most difficult period of all, During the last ten years all these 
modern movements have helped to bring the Christian Church 
out into the lime light, At times the very people who have op- 
posed the Church have been led to study the Bib'e and the 
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Posters of 1927 


Down with greedy and avaricious officials and their runniag dogs. 


Keduce the burdens of the laborers. ; 

Demand equal treatment. 

All people rise up atid put down the oppressive local gentry. 
Down with the capitalists. 

Clean out all remaining militarism. 
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history of Christian institutions, In cataloging the faults of the 
Church they have discovered some of the good things about it, 
Indifference seemis easy, but is really difficult, Opposition seems 
hopeless but in reality should bring encouragement. The present 
attitude of attention and of opposition is truly a matter for hope, 
and the times are favorable to the expression of the truest Christ- 
jan spirit. 


b, The Church has secured powerful helpers, The Christian 
Church wishes to save the individual, and this is almost impossi- 
ble without extensive social reform. The Christian Church wishes 
to proclaim the Truth, and to this end destruction of superstition 
is necessary. During the last hundred years the Church has 
expended much time and strength in social reform and in oppos- 
ing superstition. For the last ten years, the New Civilization 


\Movement has joined in this task. In fact it has many other 


aims in common with the Christian Church, This makes it pos- 
sible for the Church to save its own strength for its most funda- 
mental work of introducing men to the Christian life. 


From the above we may draw the following conclusions :— 


(1) There is much in these modern movements which is the in- 


direct result of the work of the Church, (2) These movements 
are a recognition and a testimony to the work of the Church dur- 
ing thelastcentury. (3) They are proving to be a real help in the . 
things in which the Church is already active. (4) They are aiding 
the Church to exert its strength on its most fundamental work. 


¢. This movement has stimulated the Church to self-exam- 
ination. Until about ten years ago the Christian Church activi- 
ties were for the most part very siinpie and direct, ‘The old re- 
ligions of China were quiescent; the old society was tranquii for 
the most part. Altho there was occasional opposition the gen- 
eral attitude was one of indifference. Christianity was the only 
religion carrying on activities with a: purpose. There was little 
need to consider bystanders, and it was possible to press forward 
toward the goal without careful self-examination. ‘There was 
lacking the reflection, self-criticism, and self judgment which a 
different environment would have stimulated. 


In the last ten years the many new ideas, and the actual 
opposition to Christianity, have given opportunity for this much 
needed self-examination, Some of the chief subjects for thought 
are; superstition, versus the truth; professional, versus true 
Christian conduct; denominationalism, and unity of Christians; 
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dependence, and independence ; democracy, and aristocracy ; re- 
ligion, and science; proselyting (literally, ‘‘anaesthetics’’) and 
guidance; Western culture, and Chinese culture; nationalism 
and world citizenship; cultural aggression, and the fusion of cul- 
tures. 


Since the new movements have raised so many questions 
about the Church and have criticized it, there has been consider- 
able effect,—from the pessimistic viewpoint, much loss, but from 
an optimistic point of view, much gain. A \new understanding, 
fresh thinking, a new hope. new policies, new methods are ap- 
pearing. May they be followed out, step by step, in the spirit of 
Christ, and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


d. Jt has stimulated the Church to independent activity. 
both the Mission Boards and the churches themselves all under- 
stand that the success of the Christian movement in China is de- 
termined by the amount of initiative taken by the Chinese Church 
itself. Efforts have long been made to promote self-supporting, 
self-governing, self-propagating churches. But the time has not 
yet arrived for the full accomplishment of these ideals. The last 
ten years, during which the Church has been greatly stimulated 
by the new racial consciousness, has seen a greater degree of 
progress along the line of self-activity. 


We do not want to see the Lazarus bound with cloth bands 
lying immovable in the tomb. We welcome the Lazarus who has 
left the tomb and is actively at work. Nevertheless, the church 
in this period of transition 1s like the small child learning to walk 
by the side of his mother, ‘The Church can hardly avoid tumbles 
and failures at times, but it must practice self-activity, Com- 
paratively speaking there is great hope for the future. 


III. Outline of a Plan for the Congregational Church in the 
New Era. 


The following plan is given in mere outline, witha certain 
amount of explanation, and 1s the contribution of only one indi- 
vidual. In making this rough draft attention was given to the 
following points. ‘The plan must not be too new but must fit 
our present needs. 1t must not only be flexible, but must be con- 
trolled by a clear and fundamental purpose which fits the needs 
of the times. Whether we can attain our aims, it is difficult to say, 
but we sincerely trust that this plan may be of some help in 
carrying forward the work of the Church to-day. 
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a, It must be more thoroughly Christian, ‘The National 
Christian Council has propos€d as an aim the Christianizing of 
life. They have suggested the four aspects of this task as (1) 
personal spiritual culture, (2) Christianizing the family, (3) 
practicing our religion. and (4) bearing witness to others, ‘hese 
are all important elements in the original aim of our Church plan. 
We must now not only preserve what we have, but we must pay 
even more attention to these aims. No matter what happens, we 
must not yield here. Whether in evangelism, educational work, 
medical work or literature, in making out our policies and pro- 


grams, our_first aim 1 ke things Christian, and to infuse the 
spirit of Christ into all of the work, 


To become Christian is to introduce the life of Christ in- 
to human life. If the person who is doing the introducing fias 
not yet fully received the life of Christ and become like Him, the 
person he is trying to help canzot of course become completely 


FF gon oe Therefore if we wish to attain the aim of becoming 


completely Christianized, we must begin by seeing to it that our 
professional leaders and lay leaders in the Church become com- 
pletely Christianized, If the person who is doing the introduc- 
ing expresses the life of Christ in forms that are foreign to 
China, how can the Chinese people completely receive Christ? 
Therefore if we wish to attain the aim of being completely 
Christian, we must see to it that the professional and lay leaders 
of the Church are truly Chinese in their out look and point of view. 


b, It must be more completely Chinese. Recently in re- 
sponse to the needs of the times, there has been a strong call for 
a truly Chinese, or indigenous Church. Our Church in making 
all of its plans should keep this aim before it and experiment 
along this line, It is very important that we should not misun- 
derstand what is meant by an indigenous Church. 


On the negative side, an indigenous Church does not mean 
a Church that will follow the old Chinese customs and throw 
away the valuable religious experience that Christianity has ac- 
cum ilated during the last two thousand years. To accept any 
and every thing, because it is Chinese would produce a_ hodge- 
podge of an org inization that would be neither north nor south, 
neither horse nor donkey. \Ve do not mean an anti-foreign 
Church. There is no thought of this whatsoever. nor of being 
unwilling to co-operate with western Christians. In taking this 
point of view we hope that we will not be misunderstood. 
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| On the positive side we mean two things by the term, 
“indigenous Church’’, First, we mean a fusion ot cultures. The 
expressions cf Christianity must be such as will meet the needs 
of the Orient. They must be adapted to the customs, environ- 
ment, history and thinking of the Chinese people. In other 
words, the Christian tree ot Life must be planted in the Rardeny, 
of Chinese culture, which has its own permanently valuable ele- 
ments worked out through several thousand years, ‘Thus it can 
more easily grow and bear fruit. Whenever Christianity has ~ 
been brought to a new country in Europe or America, it has been 
nourished by the culture of that country, and we take this as a 
precedent for what should be expected to happen in China, 
Secondly, we mean the assuming of responsibility. Plans for 
the work of the Church, th@ strength and effort to carry them 
out, and full responsibility for the work must be assumed by the 
Chinese Christians, if we are to have a truly indigenous Church, 


We must unite our strength to establish such a Church, 
The responsibility belongs not alone to Chinese Christians, but to 
Chinese and western Christians together. Now that Chinese 
Christians are expressing their new sense of freedom and respon- 
sibility, we must ask western Christians to give their sincere . 
sympathy and co-operation. We freely recognize that western 
culture has a rea! contribution, and that western religious experi- 
ence has value. We want western Christians to bring all that 
they have of value to us here in China, Wedo not want them > 
to be dogmatic, nor to try to compel us to accept their offerings, 
What they bring must be borrowed, used, accepted, and inward- 
ly digested by the Chinese people. 


There is need for bold exper) ion. The Chinese 
Church, in this time of testing the idea of an indigenous Church, 
is turn between great hope and near despair. Sometimes the dif- 
ficulties seem insuperable, The road is blocked and we must try 
again. Sometimes we attain a measure of success, which en- 
courages us to try harder. If we fail, it will be for lack of effort. 
In the name of God, and with the spirit of Christ, we will ad- | 
vance, confident of a measure of success, Whether this success 
comes in the way we hope for, or in some other way, whether or 
not it may be greater than we dared to hope, we areas yet unable 
to know, 


c. Co-operation and mutual help, The Church in the 
inidst of this movement must secure a broader, more constant, 
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more spiritual, more efficient measure of co-operation, There 
must be closer co-operation with the American Board, The Mis- 
sion has, of its own initiative, transferred the actual power of 
control, and in so doing it has truly shown great foresight and 
breadth of vision, as well as great generosity and loving spirit. 
es e respect their wisdom and count this as a beginning of a new 


era of co-operation. We have started along a new road, and it 
stretches invitingly before us. 


\ We take the help which the Mission Board 1s giving in per- 

,,/ sonnel and in money as a testimony to the fact_that Orientals 

Ve, ike child he H nly Father—and 
Ne wy and Occidentals are alike children of the Heavenly | é an 

at followers of the same Christ. ‘hey constitute a kind of holy 

communion, a sort of sacred gift, an expression of co-operation 

based on the spirit of Christ. We desire to express our gratitude, 

not merely or chiefly for the material help, but more for the spir- 

itual help that comes from the character and virtue of the mis- 

sionaries who are serving in China and their expression of Chris- 

tian personality, We recognize this co-operation as a permanent 

factor in making the world Christian. With regard to the finan- 

J if cial aid, we hope it will continue as before; with regard to the 

({missionaries we hope they will increase rather than decrease, 

With this help we will try not only to carry on the old work, but 


gradually to enlarge the scope of our efforts, and undertake new 
work as well, 


The aims which we hold in common, the plans which we 
afe working out together, will we trust result in closer co-opera- 


tion, in order that we may attain to greater efficiency in all the 
work. 


We stand for closer co-operation with other Chinese 
churches, For several years we have been working with the 
London Missionary Society Churches and _ the Presbyterian 
Churches to form the “Chureh of Christ in China.’ The aim is 
not merely to unite these three bodies, but to secure the co-opera- 
tion of as many churches as possible in establishing a church 
which will be both truly Christian and truly Chinese. We wish 
to unite in the experiment Of working out such a Church. Those 
churches which have not yet united are cordially urged to join in 
this, for in order to attain the greatest efficiency in work and in 


spirit, it is necessary that we join with other churches in medical, 
literary and other work, as far as possible, 
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We need closer co-operation between the different de- 
partments of our work. The evangelistic, educational, medical 


and literary work of the Church must work together, like the 
different organs of the human body. ‘They each have their own 
special value and each should fulfill its proper function in co- 
operation with the others. It is fatal for each to think only of 
itself, and look down on other departments of the work. There 
must be a spirit of working together, in order that we may all 
attain the aim of establishing the Kingdom of Heaven. 


In past years, for various reasons, the Church has not 
paid much attention to the work of Christian literature. This 
has seriously crippled our work. We must now and henceforth 
exert ourselves to promote this work, if we would increase the 
strength of the Church. 


d. Professional leaders. Professional and volunteer Jead- 
ers both have their value in the work of the Church. Hence forth 
the Church must recognize this fact, and find methods of enlist- 
ing and training them, so that we may press forward to the estab- 

lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven, 


Because of the influence of the times, and for other rea- 


sons, the Church, considered numerically, is d is not; 


increasing in numbers. Frow the standpoint of quality, it seems 
to have lost its Havor and to be deteriorating. The present con- 
ditions may be changed into real success by more careful pre- 
paration and more efficient work. If the quality can be improved 
the quantity will probabiy follow. From now on the Church 
must plan to secure leaders with broad knowledge and firm pur- 
pose. Unless we can succeed at this pomt wé shall fail; if we 
do not advance along this line the growth of the Church will be 
retarded; this is the pivot of our work. 


1. Our country during the last ten years has entered into 
a period of national awakening, when nationalism is rampant and 
national feeling is all pervading. 

2. The basic spirit of Christianity is pure and unchang- 
ing and must not be altered to fit times and places, The forms 
and methods of Christianity are to be adapted to different times 
and places. This we can see from the history of Christianity in 
Europe and America. 


3. In introducing the life of Christ into the life of Chi- 
nese people, the most efficient forms are Chinese forms, In view 
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of these three points, it seems plain that the leaders of the Chinese 
Christian Church must be truly Chinese in their outlook, Hence- 
forth the Church must plan to have its professional leaders be- 
come more thoroughly Chinese. 


We must not assume that all Chinese leaders are thorough- 
ly Chinese in their point of view and that all western leaders are 
altogether western. On the contrary, because of previous edu- 
cation, spiritual attitude, viewpoint or interest, there are Chinese 
Church leaders who are not fully Chinese, and there are western 
missionaries who have attained a considerable measure of identi- 
ication: with Chinese culture. Henceforth both Chinese and 
western Church leaders must devote a proper amount of time and 
effort to the study of the most important. and permanently valu- 
able elements of Chinese cuiture, the amount of time given de- 
pending upon their opportunity and the work they expect to do, 


e. Lay leaders. This is the period when the Mission is 
transferring control and responsibility to the Chinese Church, 
This means that the professional church leaders must not delay 
the transfer of as much of the control and responsibility as the 
non-professional leaders can assume, ‘This must be done with 
full sincerity and real generosity, and from this time on the 
Church must find means of getting the church members to as- 
sume more and more of the responsibility. 


The number of volunteer workers truly depends on the 
attitude and ability of the professional leaders. In the future 
the Church must find ways of producing the proper attitude in 
the employed workers and increasing their ability along this line, 
in order that volunteer workers may continually increase. This 
is the period of practising the assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the Chinese Church, ‘The final success or failure will, in 
large part, deperd on the number and efficiency of the volunteer 
workers, Therefore the Church must plan ways of enlisting 
and training large numbers of efficient volunteer workers, in or- 


der that we may be successful in assuming responsibility for the 
Chinese Church, 


| f, Democracy and co-operation, Democratic organiza- 
tions are usually scattered and lacking in unity. This is not the 
fault of democracy, but a proof that they have not yet attained 
to real democracy, which necessarily implies unity and co-opera- 
tion, If organizations which are closely knit together often lack 
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democracy, this is not because unity and democracy are incom- 
patible, but because the unity attained is merely a formal unity, 
Spiritual unity necessarily implies democracy. 


Henceforth our church must continue to strive for these 
two ideals, which are complementary, and not in the ieast opposed 
to each other, False democracy is disorderly, dogmatic and 
impotent, ‘True democracy is orderly, open-minded and vital. 
‘The democratic spirit is part of the original inheritence of the 
Congregational Churches. It also accords with the spirit of 
Christ, ‘The spirit of democracy is one of the chief forces to 
lead the church to the place where the springs of action are 
within, and the church members really assume responsibility. 
Therefore our Church must hereafter increase the amount of 
democratic spirit in all kinds of work, 


Unity of organization and tunity of spirit are altogether 
different things. ‘There are those who advocate first unity in or- 
ganization, believing that afterwards they will Of course have 
unity of spirit, Others believe that unity of organization will 
come as a natural result of a spiritual unity already attained. 
Any organization unified by force is lifeless, lacking in harmony, 
impotent to do anything and without a spirit of co-operation. 
Hence, in order to make the Church of the future an organic 
unity, we must begin with spiritual unity. 


The rural Church. Ejght-tenths of the Chinese peo- 
ple live in the villages, Therefore the greatest hope of the Church 
is in the rural districts. At present, three-fourths of the churches 
in the Foochow Congregational Church are located in the coun- 
try. There are large areas, which are waiting to establish 
churches, such as the Nang Geng district, all of which is a rural 
tield. Most of our present church Jeaders were born and brought 
up in the country. The place where there is the most interest 
in religion, where there are many people waiting to receive the 
life of Christ is in the country. ‘The rual districts, with proper 
agricultural reforms, are the most hopeful places for financialiy 
self-supporting churches, From all these considerations, it seems 
most obvious that hereafter our Church should give the greatest 
amount of attention to the Rural Church. 


1. Improve the conditions of living. In the loving spirit of 
Christ, we must raise the standard of living for rural people, so 
that they may advance from present conditions to an abundant 
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life. Rural people are rich in religious interests. Our part is to 
permeate the life of the country people with the life of Christ 
until it becomes truly Christian, 


2. Agricultural reform. This has two great advantages, 
It makes possible raising the standards of living for the agricul- 
tural people, thus preparing the way for a more fully self-sup- 
porting Church. We hope that Fukien Christian University will 
follow the precedent set by Canton Christian College and by the 
University of Nanking, and, in the loving spirit of Christ, estab- 
lish an agricultural department to reform agriculture in this 
province of Fukien, 


A Church, whose springs of action are within. A relig- 
ion fitted to the rural people should be one that they can work 
themselves, not one that they have to have someone else do for 
them. The best place to experiment with such a church is inthe 
country. The prime movers can be lay church members, who 
can freely and on their own initiative govern themselves in their 
church organization, The professional ieader is a helper, mak- 
ing a sort of institution. 


4. Village leaders, The leaders of the rural churches 
must in the future be men of professional training. In addition 
to the requirements of being thoroughly Christian and truly 
Chinese in their outlook, the rural church leaders must also have: 
(1) knowledge about and experience in rural life, (2) a real in- 
terest in serving the country people, and (3) ability to work out 
practical and effective pians for the people of such a district. 


h. Finances, The financial history of this Congregational 
Church can be divided into three main periods. In the first, the 
money was provided by the Mission and the work was managed 
and carried on by the Mission, The third period is that in which 
there will be complete self-support and self-control by the Church 
in China. Between these two is a long period of transition, and 
here the financial problem is most difficult to solve. | 


: Money is a thing that seems to have two mutually contra- 
dictory natures, From one standpoint it is our master; from 
another it is our slave. It at times seems to be controlling and 
limiting us when we undertake to do any kind of work, Without 
it, we often fail in our efforts. On the other hand, it is truly the 
slave of spirit. It takes spirit to put it in its place, to use, to call 
it to come, as a slave comes to his master. | 
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In almost every kind of work, direct methods are superior 
to indirect methods. Only in raising money is the opposite true, 
We should use the indirect method of arousing and nurturing a 
deep spirit of interest in the Church and its tinancial problems, 
then money will certainly follow the call of its master and come, 
Where spiritual interest is master, material money is the slave, 
If we wish to have the church members take an increased respon- 
sibility for the work of the Church, we must first nurture their 
interest and habits with regard to church finances, 


Summary of Proposals 


1. Make Christ the centre of all our work.|| 


2. Christianity for the warp and Chinese culture for 
the woof should be our central aim. 

3. A free sense of obligation, co-operation, democracy, 
unity,—these are the most important elements of the spirit requir- 
ed for the future of the Church, 

4. An optimistic attitude is an important contribution to 
success, 

5. Our most important field of work is the rural field. 

6. Our professional paid ieaders should be the moving 
force behind the scenes; the volunteer workers are the most im- 
portant element in the success of the work, 

. The ardent manifestation of spirit is the indirect 
method of raising money, looking on spirit as master, and money 
as the servant of spirit. 
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Union Normal and Middle School 
Guy A, THELIN 


Founded by the Methodisi Mission in 1903 as a Normal 
Trzining School, the first of its kindin all China. In 1913 the 
American Board Mission joined with the Methodist Mission and 
the school was put on a unton basis. ‘The school was reorganized 
in 1920 into the present Union Normal and Middle School with the 
aim of giving high grade Christian Middle School training, in the 
vernacular, including vocational courses such as agriculture, car- 
pentry, cabinet making, in addition to the normat training and 
special bible courses. Since the establishmeut of the school it 
has shifted from place to place until recently when it moved into 
its new and permanent home located inthe country amid the beau- 
tiful surroundings of mountains and plain. ‘The sciiool has also 
been fortunate in securing a Chinese principal, Mr. H. L. Diong, 
who graduated from Berea College, Kentucky, where he placed 
special emphasis on the study of agriculture. In addition to the 
principal, the school has a teaching staff of nine members with a 
student body of thirty-nine, most of whom come from the rural 
districts of the province, Since three fourths of the pcpulation 
live in the country districts special emphasis is placed upon the 
training of the students in rural life, agriculture, and related 
vocations, for Christian leadership in these rural communities, 


Union Normal and Middle School 
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Some Interpretations of the Time 
Roperick Scorr 


I can speak only of and for Foochow, As for the rest of 
China, well, the fashion now is for each man and group to pay 
attention to his own job, 


Thz Life of the People. A!so, more ox less, the life of the 
Church, the Missions, the University, 


They, as Co we, live day by day, in simple trust, working 
out problems, making experiments and mistakes, content with a 
day’s gain; not waiting for something to happen, bnt hoping no- 
thing wili. ‘The cause is fatigue and reaction, from both the dis- 
turbances and the too high hopes of the past. The practice of 
the time is realistic. No formulas, especially in dealing with 
missionaries, no going nor returning nor staying by rule, but by — 
what seems best. And patience; for social reform is along job. A 
feeling that ail will be here at this work for some time prevails. 


They make no prophecies of the future; they have no 
knowledge; they (our students, for example) refuse to discuss 
national politics any more, Disturbance is always possible. The 
line between order and disorder in the Foochow government is 
very narrow. ‘The Commission of Nine has now carried on for 
several months, but not without changes and threats of more 
change or even dissolution, It has little control of ordinary 
events; bandits on the increase in the country districts; govern- 
ment offices pay good money ; but the tax system is bad; nobody 
has any money, it is understood. And we see the evil of revo- 
lution in the opportunity for evil men; government still very cor- 
rupt; political jobs are money-making; there is little courage, 
even among the returned'students who have been freely received 
as technical experts. 


Yet even here things are slowly getting better; good men 
are often chosen; Mr, Huang Wang, Commissioner of Education 
for Fukien, a Columbia man and a Christian, is a remarkable man, 
The inertia and fatigue of the times give these good mena 
breathing space in which to “dig in”, One of the best things is 
that the Government is gaining on the Party. They started off 
with the theory that the Kuomingtang would contro] the Govern- 
ment, and as the former was without responsibility, some pretty 
ugly things have happened. : 


i 
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But if the break comes, men, the good nen, in state and 
church. will rise to meet it, offering whatever sacrifice is needed, 
There is no doubt of spiritual equality among our Eastern 
brothers here; aye, spiritual superiority ; a splendor of character, 
worth all the years of missionary labor. 


The Student Mind 


First, there is disillusionment. Their trust in time has 
failed. It'll be.alongjob, ‘Their trust in leaders has failed ; they 


had forgotten that men as well as policies must be changed. The 
- Student Movement is no more; absorbed in larger issues. ‘*There 
is an educational vacuum’’, a statement true except for the Chris- 
tian schools. There is much confusion of ideals, and of discipline, 
especialiy among girls’ schools; demand for freedom of women; 
bobbed hair ; co-education; they don’t know what they want; and 
they listen to anyone, especially the last speaker! 


There is the prevailing fatigue. At the University we had 
to make attendance at the Monday morning Sun Yat Sen me. 
morial meeting required. Patriotism is as strong as ever, but the 
best men just didn*t-come. But there is a new phase, and a most 
hopeful one. They are settling down to wait and to wait for 
ideas to germinate and rule. There is faith, not so much in the 
concrete details of the Three Principles of the People, as in the 
fact of their being a controlling ideal of unity. A national unity, 


aeney much deeper than any armies can “achieve, exists, | 
elieve. 


Hence, there is interest in study; more preparation is 
needed ; some speak of going abroad for several years with no 


sense of desertion of a cause; politics is secondary; student life 
has become normal (almost!). 


Among the better men, the unsatisfied searchings of the 
past student decade are being focussed. It is character they 
want and the country needs; and discipline and the spiritual life 
are seen as the means to character. General Chen, of the 11th 
Army now occupying Fukien, originally composed of the ‘iron 
men’ who stormed Wuchang in 1926, himself a scholar and a 


former college professor, speaking at the University last term, 


said as much; that character alone could purify and redeem the 
nation. | 
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Religion and the Students 


There is a distinct anti-religious mood among our students, 
They don’t like to use the words, religion, Christian. ‘They once 
told us that if chapel were made voluntary, thus freeing their 
consciences, it would make no difference in their attendance. But 
it has; if statistics are evidence of religion, we have mighty little 
to show. Our roll shows 77% Christian church members; yet I 


have had serious students tell me there were only three real Chris= 4 ;). 


tians in the student body! Our one alumnus in the ministry, 
Stephen Wei, reported that after two years’ work among the 
students in a private Shanghai College (Futan) whose president is 
a Christian, he had converted just one student! We make not 
much more progress with our non-Christian students, Some | 
still on the church rolls declare themselves no longer Christians. 


Student movements, as stated, including the Y.M C.A. and 
the Student Volunteer Land are at a low ebb. ‘There is a search 
for new types. Tere we are moving toward a Universal Chris- 
tian Fellowship, not a Universal church; and a fondness for new 
names. ‘The name proposed for this fellowship was ‘‘New Love }}' 
Society’. It has a false sound to western ears, I admit ; but any- 
thing “new’? sounds good to Chinese ears and the Christian 
Chinese takes Christian “Love” much more seriously than the 
Western Christian. 


Yet, in spite of this mood, they like the Christian schools 
and they don’t like the others. We have no rivalry with the pri- 
- vately-owned Amoy University, which has five times our wealth, 
but as President Lin put it recently, Has no soul! And they rec- 
ognize that their precious freedom for women came into the 
world thru Christianity solely. 


The best thing about this condition of things, which I am 
sure is not caused by our making chapel attendance and religious 
education voluntary, but is rather a mood of the world among 
the fearful and the self-centered, the best thing is that it has 
made being a Christian worthwhile, It has brought the best 
men into the open, and they find they are glad to “be there. Tt 


has cut the isstte clear, as I have had occasion to say again and 
again. Character and personality are what count and religion 
alone brings them both, ‘I'he best men are beginning to feel that 
the kingdom of heaven must begin with them, Their first task 
is to lift their own lives beyond reproach, 
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Fukien Christian University 


Fukien Christian University, following the change in public opinion, has passed under Chinese manage- 
ment. The President, Ching Jun Lin, a graduate of the institution in the Class of 1929, is showing great genius 
in carrying on the high ideals with which the University was founded. The Board of Managers is predominantly 
Chinese, and under the chairmanship of Rey. Y. S. Lin of the Congregational Church is working to link the instj- 


tution more closely with the whofe Foochow church. 
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Fukien Christian University 


The University has a new opportunity in the demand for 
education and skill in manipulating ideas, Its Christian purpose 
finds a new emphasis as the only source for character, People 
are taking an interest in local problems of society and govern- 
ment; there are six graduates in the government. It is seen that 
the University is beginning to serve its own society, One gra- 
duate, Lin Kuang Pin, has built up a school in Futsing against 
incessant persecution, including that of hinisetf;-for he was made 
to march thru the streets with a paper bag over his head. An- 
other, to mention but two illustrations, Chang Sheng Tsai, wrote 
me last week that he and a group of friends wish to translate a 
life of Christ, especially for reading among non-Christian circles, 
unreached by missionary influence, 


Other features of the “new F.C_,U.” are that “it kept go- 
ing’’; it kept its faith with the church and the lower Christian 
schools. It has striven to make adjustments which would satisfy 
the new order. ‘lo do this it had three demands to meet: 1. to 
obey the law and register with the Government; 2, to make its 
religious activities and courses elective; 3. to make genuine the 
Chinese control of the institution. And, | think, the willingness 
of the Western faculty to follow the Chinese Board of Managers 
and the young graduate Mr Sd. oe, (Class of 1920), who is 
president, is very genuine. “At the University,’? said Miss 
Lambert, a veteran and highly-honored missionary of the C.M.S, 
and long a member of the National Christian Council, “you have, 
it seems to me, as fine an example of the great experiment of the 
reversed roles (i.e. the missionary obeying orders!) as I have 
seen any where.’? 


Other features of the ‘‘new IF'.C.U.” are: co-operation be- 
tween faculty and students, though we have had this a long time ; 
between faculty and managers; between managers and _ trustees, 
The Chinese elements in the managemcnt are very proud of the 
international character and the high quality of F.C.U. and _ they 
realize that any mere abstract shift from foreign to native teach- 
ers will result in immense losses in efficiency and spirit, The Uni- 
versity has a high standing in the modern government and social 
circies and so is free from petty persecution. The Government a 
few weeks ago announced that they would make the near-by village 
a model village and requested our department of social science to 
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handle the matter, In fact, they are looking to us to start exten- 
sion and reform work on a scale for which we are totally unfitted, 


As for the students, they are dear fellows, tremendously 
interested in study, appreciative of everything—of the beauty, the 
buildings, the equipment, the faculty, Dr. Gowdy’s service, and 
the far-off friends of U.S.A. ‘The Student Union carries on 
with power and dignity. We have just had a little affair arising 
from a case of negligence and misunderstanding, But the as- 
tonishing thing is that tho there was much reason for indignation, 
the final penalty set was very mild and now the parties most in- 
volved have forgiven one another. ‘The significance of this is 
that they saw their beloved college in jeopardy, because the city 
of Foochow is full of unprincipled rascals just waiting for a 
break in a Christian school to get in some of their dirty work, 
The students feit that if F,C.U. could not solve its personal difh- 
culties, there was no hope for China, 


I can not do better than to conclude this section on the 
University by quoting the concluding paragraph of Mr, C. J, 
Lin’s report to the Board of Managers for 1927: 


‘The organized movement against Christian education in 
‘this country is still in full swing. We in Fukien are expecting 
more trouble at any moment. But we have faith in the funda- 
mental reasonableness of the Chinese people. Christlike charac- 
ter thru effective Christian education is what China needs for the 
redemption of herself from the bonds of imperialism, materialism, 
militarism and mass ignorance, Our people see it and they will soon 
assert themselves to get rid of the few superficial agitators. If we 
will only hold on to our work, co-ordinate our forces, reform our 
defects, and expand our mission for sacrifice, service and love, 
| Christian educational institutions will have the finest opportunity 
| they have ever had to make their influence felt and they may be 
assured of a bright future ahead. Fukien Christian University 
is now run under this faith and hope. As the highest Christian : 
institution of learning here, all the Christian schools in Fukien ; 
are looking to her for leadership. We pray that she may be 
worthy of her position and that at the dawn of this new era she 
may shine brighter than ever to guide the youth of this genera- 
tion along the path of truth.’ 


The Life of the Missionary 


This, too, is much better than it has ever been before, And 
for the following reasons: | 
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We can have a new freedom, frankness, and fearlessness. 
The Government regulations which have forced us to make our 
religious interests in our schools voluntary have been good for usi 
We need make no more apologies that we are offering the English 
in our schools, or that our universities are for western or world 
culture or civilization, ‘wo matters are symptomatic of the bet- 
ter order: 1, the agitation to change the English name of our in- 
stitution to a Chinese name, as Yenching and Lingnan have done, 
has died down; and 2, you hear constantly the phrase ‘‘church 
school’’, which is better, even, to my mind, than Christian school 
and of course infinitely better than Mission school, There will 


be less misunderstanding of the missionary now and therefore 
less criticism, 


In the second place, the authority is now in the right place, 
and we are no longer trying to do the impossible; I mean, to as- 
sume such a knowledge of the psychology of another race that wé¢ i 
could direct its enterprises, either religious or educational. We 
are taking orders or, at Dest, advising; and it is a good feeling. 
We may be superior technicians, we Westerners, but, if we have 
any intellectual or spiritual superiority over our Chinese col- 
leagues, it is only by the grace of God, a grace that would be im- 
mediately withdrawn if we thought it was true that we had it, 


In the third place, our life has become simpler, as our 
purpose has been drawn in sharper focus. Weare Stripped of 
every weight; our private western social life must be less elabo- 


rate; to my mind, there must be nothing public that is exclusively 
western, 


There has always been joy in our work, but that joy has 
anew zest now, Our service is more real; it is what is needed; 
it is what we can give; we, as a western church, we as mission- 
aries of that church, and all of us, not merely the evangelists or 
the husbands or the single-lady workers. We can give, I mean, 
developed personality, character, made and guided by Christian 
faith; we can give, | mean, the life of spirit. ‘This, furthermore, 
makes the limitations secondary, limitations of equipment, limi- 
tations of achievement, financial limitations. 


The new thing we have to learn is what I may call the 
half-sacrifice. ‘ihe whole sacrifice would be so much easier, to 
give ap all. But this, to be both in and out, is so much harder, 

‘9 meet crises, we are all ready for that. To meet drudgery, 
less. But to abide the period of experiment and trial and 
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error and mistake and trial again, and depression and fatigue; to 
be serene and patient; always there when wanted; always alittle 
ahead: that is a different matter. ‘The control has passed from 
us, The thing, whether church or school or institution, is still ours, 
We made it; it has the western tinge, The missionary 1s still 
wanted, primarily because he is loved. But he must stay until 


the Western thing has under his technical aid been made Eastern. 
Then he can stay because he is loved alone. And in the transi- 


tion period he must develop a new spiritual quality, “something 
of that kind of long patience which God exhibits towards us frail 
and disappointing human beings, a love greater, more far-reach- 
ing, more difficult to maintain in all its meaning and outreach 
than we had ever dreamed, ““(H. T. Hodgkin, The Prophet and 


Purpose of God’’). 
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Foochow Mission Personnel 


Miss Bertha Allen of the Union Kindergarten Training 
School, has been teaching in Guadalajara, Mexico, during the 
past six months, but we are hoping to have her back in Foochow 


by the middle of September, 


Since the closing of Foochow College in February, Miss 
Susan Armstrong has been doing woman’s evangelistic work with 
Miss Lanktree at Ingtai. 


Miss Hazei Atwood, since her return from furlough last 
fail, has been hard at work in the Kate Douglas \Voodhull Mem- 
orial Hospital, where she is superintendent of nurses. 


Mr, and Mrs. F. P. Beach are carrying on their regular 
work at Fukien Christian University. Mr. Beach is Professor 
of Psychology, 


Dr. and Mrs. Beard are at present in America on furlough. 
Their house is being prepared for their return in the early fall. 


After the return of the Gillettes from turlough, Dr. and 
Mrs. Campbell left Pagoda and joined the Foochow Station, 
where Dr. Campbell is attached to the Foochow Missionary Hos- 
pital. 


Mr. and Mrs Christian are giving full time to evangelistic 
work in Foochow City. 


Miss Elizabeth Cushman is teaching music and physical 
education at Wen Shan Girls’ School. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson and family, at present in America,|{ 
are hoping to rejoin the Diongloh Station after a time, 


Dr. Dyer is still in charge of the Kate Douglas Woodhull 
Memoriai Hospital, on Peace Street, Foochow City. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gillette and four sons are back at their post 
at the hospital at Pagoda Anchorage. 


Miss Hartwell is engaged in evangelistic work and social 
service. She supervises the work of the Christian Herald In- 
dustrial Orphanage, and the Christian Women’s School of In- 
dustrial Arts. 


Miss Houston is acting as advisor to the newly-elected 
Chinese gprincipal of the Abbie B. Child Memorial School at 
iDongloh. 
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Miss Jennie Jacobs, of the Shaowu Mission, has been lent 
to the Foochow Mission temporarily. and is engaged in work at 
the Foochow Missionary Hospital, as superintendent of nurses. 


Dr. and Mrs. Leger and family are still in Foochow City, 
where Dr. Leger is the Associate Secretary of the Mid-Fukien 
Divisional Council of the Church of Christ in China, and Secre- 
tary of the Foochow District, He is Corresponding Secretary of 
the Mission, | 

Dr. and Mrs. Lewis are at work in the lkoochow Mission- 
ary Hospital. 


Miss Luey Lanktree, in spite of bandit troubles and other 
adverse circumstances, was able to get back to Ingtai Station 
where she is engaged in woman’s evangelistic work, and is pre- 
paring for the re-opening of the Ingtai Girls’ School. 


-~ Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClure, formerly of the Shaowu 
Mission, have been assigned to the Foochow Mission for a period 
of two years, during which time Mr, McClure 1s toact as Mission 
Treasurer and Business Agent. 


The Newells are at home on furlough, due back in Septem- 
ber, However, owing to ill health and family circumstances, Mrs, 
Newell and the children may remain in America another year, 
Mr. Newell hopes to rejoin us in the fall, 


Mr, and Mrs. C. H, Riggs, of the Shaowu Mission, who 
have been with us for part of the time since last year’s evacua- 
tion, have been able to get up the Min to Shaowu, where they are 
happily back at work. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur O. Rinden have been doing intensive 
language study and part time teaching at Diongloh, Their son 


Paul, born last August, is the latest addition to the Foochow 
Mission. 


_ Mr. and Mrs, Scott are carrying on their work at Fukien 
Christian University. Mr. Scott is Advisor to the President, Mr, 


C, J. Lin. Mrs. Seott is Librarian and Director of the Univer- 
sity Glee Club. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Shrader are in Foochow City, en- 
gaged in intensive language study and part time teaching. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Smith have been working in Foochow 
this year, though Mr. Smith has made several trips to Ingtai. He 
is Executive Secretary of the Ingtai District. Mrs. Smith has 
been teaching in the Union Kindergarten Training School, 
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Mr. Guy Thelin is on the Staff of the Union Normal and. 
Middle School in its new location outside of West Gate, Foochow 
City. This school, having been closed for part of a year in or- 
der to effect a complete reorganization on a Chinese basis, has 
reopened with a new Chinese principal, a brand-new, up- -to-date 
building in beautiful surroundings, and acarefully selected facui- 
ty and student body. 


Miss Eunice I. Thomas is foreign advisor to the Commit- 
tee which is in charge of Wen Shan Girls’ School. She is aiso 
carrying a heavy schedule of English teaching, 


Mr. and Mrs, Topping and family are at Diongloh, where 
Mr, Topping is carrying on his evangelistic work and also is con- 
nected with the Boys’ School. 


Miss Laura Ward is on her way home for furlough, going 
by way of India, Palestine and Europe. She was in Jerusalem 
for the Conference on World Missions. 


Miss Josephine Walker, of the Shaowu Mission, has been 
assisting Miss Wiley in the Woman’s School and has also been 
helping with the woman's evangelistic work at Diongloh. 


Miss Nellie Walker, also of the Shaowu Mission, has been 
doing Mandarin language study and half-time teaching at Wen 
Shan Girls’ School. 


Miss M. Elizabeth Waddell—we regret very much to re- 
port—has felt obliged to resign temporarily from the Foochow 
Mission. She was called home last year, when her father sus- 
tained a serious accident, and she feels that she cannot return to 
China at present. 


Miss Martha Wiley is Principal of the Woman’s School 
and in charge of other branches of evangelistic work in Foochow 
and its environs. She reports a marked increase in interest among 
women. ‘The opportunities for work among wemen are greater 
than ever before in the history of the Church of Christ in China, 
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